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destructive insects. The fruit is much less dam- 
aged by falling, and the facilities fur gathering 
it are much greater. There is Jess danger in 
climbing, and less of breaking the limbs. 6th. 
The trees require Jess pruning and scraping and 


| washing ; and the roots are protected from the 
| plough, which is too often made to tear and mu- 


tilate them. 
We think his reasons as quoted above are 


OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, OUR BROTHER MAN | good. We have noticed that trees left to grow 


Flax Culture in Maine. 
The results of the flax culture in this State, 
during the past season, as far as practiced, have 


been thus far favorable. Although most of the 


crop was putin late in the season, the growth | 


has been good, and the fibre promises to be of | : 
| reason is, most of our orchards are either laid 


|down to grass and mowed, or pastured part of 


excellent quality. We hope that another year 
those farmers who feel disposed to give the en- 
terprise a trial, will be prepared for it in good 
season, and go about it with a faith and zeal that 
will overcome all obstacles. We see no reason 
under the sun why our State may not become a 
great flax growing and flax manufacturing State. 
Two things only are required to make it so. 
These are, first, a capacity to raise the flax. Seec- 
ond, skill in the manufacture to make it profita- 
ble. The first we consider already a fixed fact, 
—the second must be the result of experience 
yet to be gained. In order to gain this experi- 
ence, the first requisite, viz., raising the crop, 
must be performed. The second will follow as 
svon as the raw material can be supplied. 

We import nearly all the linen which is con- 


Ireland and Holland take a 


vast number of our hard-earned dollars for their 


sumed among us. 
linen manufactures. How many we do not now 
but enough to make money a little easier 
Why should we 


know ; 
if it could be kept at home. 
be dependent on them for the very dickies we 
wear! Had we not better produce them our- 
selves, especially when it can be done profitably ! 

Our friend, Capt. Gage, of this town, has 
been zealously employed during the season in in- 
vestigating this business, and the more he ex- 
amines it, the more his faith in the practicability 
and profit of the business increases. Like every 
other new enterprise, it involves much expense 
of time, labor, money and patience. Every day’s 
experience will develop improvements, and sim- 
plify the business. And as these improvements 
will diminish the cost, the article will be supplied 
more abundantly and of course cheaper to the 
consumer. As every one of our community is 
more or less a consumer, every one is directly 
interested in the success of the enterprise, and 
should dosal! that he can consistently to promote 
it. 


Moss upon Apple Trees. 

We suppose it is a fact that no apple tree that 
is covered with mosses, can be considered a 
healthy tree. It is however a matter of doubt 
with us whether these mosses fasten upon the 
tree while it is vigorous and healthy, and reduce 
it to a diseased state, or whether it is necessary 
that there should be some diseased condition of 
the bark before it will afford suitable ground for 
them to flourish in. These mosses or lichens 
are to the trees on which they flourish, what lice 
are upon animals. Their effects upon the vege- 
table system are analogous to the vermin above 
named upon the animal system. It is therefore 
necessary, in order to insure a perfectly healthy 
circulation to the tree, that they should be re- 
moved and destroyed. 

They have their own system of circulation— 
are propagated by seeds so small and light as to 
float in the air as easily as smoke—attach them- 
selves to trees—germinate and grow, and un- 
doubtedly draw a great part of their nourishment 
from the tree on which they become planted. 

There are some facts in regard to some of these 
lichens not generally known, viz.: They flour- 
ish and are most vigorous in the cooler portions 
of the season, while most vegetation has rot 
sprung into action, or is becoming torpid. Some 
botanists assert that there are varieties among 
them that are most vigorous in mid-winter. 

People, generally, not being aware of this 
fact, think that if they attack them in the spring, 
it is all that is needed ; but it would seem by the 
above, that there is as much damage received 
from them if suffered to be unmolested in the 
fall. 

Scraping the trees is an effectual mode of des- 
troying them, Washing the limbs and trank 
with a lye of wood ashes, or with strong potash 
water, is a good method to destroy them, and 
also of refreshing and invigorating the tree itself. 
Col. F., of Winthrop, informs us that if apple 
trees are washed with lye in winter or early 
spring, before the buds of the tree swell, it may 
be used considerably stronger than it should be 
Jater, and with a corresponding good effect in 
destroying the mosses and other matters injurious 
to the tree. 





Low headed Fruit Trees. 

Somebody who styles himself ‘‘ A new Sub- 
scriber,’’ has written a very interesting article in 
the last number of the Horticulturist, on the sub- 
ject of suffering fruit trees to form their heads 
low, so that their branches shall be near the 


ground. We cannot subscribe to all his argu- 


ments in favor of this mode of training trees, 


but he has, nevertheless, many good ideas. He 


gives six reasons for the practice, as follows: 


ist. The sun, which is, perhaps the cause of 
more diseases and destruction of fruit trees than 
all other causes together, is kept from almost 
literally scalding the sap, as it does in long naked 
trunks and limbs. The leaves only should have 
plenty of sun and light ; they can bear and profit 


by it. If trees were suffered to branch out low 


we should have very much less of fire blight, 


frozen sap blight, black spot and the like. 


2d. The ground is always looser, moister and | 


cooler, under a low branching tree, than under a 
high one. Grass and weeds do not grow a han- 
dredth part so rank and readily, and mulching 
becomes unnecessary. 3d. The wind has not 
half the power to rack and twist and break the 
tree ana shake off the frait; a matter of no in- 
considerable consequence, 4th. The trees will 
be much longer lived, and more prolifie and. prof- 


itable. Sth. The trees are more easily rid of 





twigs, do much the best. 
}in our orchards are trained so high is this. Our 


apple trees. 











naturally, except occasionally thinning out small 
One reason why trees 


| farmers oftentimes wish to cultivate among them, 


and of course they must be trained high enough 


to allow the team to pass under them. Another 


the year with cattle. Hence the limbs have been 


trimmed high to keep them clear of the reach of 
cattle, and to allow the mowers to cut and rake 
the grass. 


We think sheep, or hogs, or calves 
are the failest cattle that should be allowed to 
run in an orchard any time. 


The best Instrument for trimming Trees. 
We are satisfied that great injury is often done 


to orchards by the improper manner in which the 
trees are trimmed or pruned, and that the prema- 


ture decay of many of them may be attributed prin- 
cipally to this cause. 


Not only is there no prop- 


er discrimination in selecting the branches to be 
removed, and in deciding on those which ought to 
remain, but the operation itself is often performed 
in a most barbarous manner, so that it is utterly 
impossible, even when the tree is vigorous and 
healthy, for the wound to heal over properly. 


Some persons make use of an axe to trim their 
A free use of this instrument may 
make quite a show in an orchard, yet it is always 


a show of which every intelligent farmer ought 
to be ashamed. 


The wound is almost invariably 
left rough and uneven; the stump sometimes 


projects, and sometimes it is split off, stripping 


down and tearing away pieces of bark and wood 
on the branches connected, which it is desirable 
should remain; 


and it leaves the tree looking 


worse and in a worse condition than it was in be- 
fore any pruning was attempted. 


We would 
use the axe when we wish to remove a tree, 
trunk and branches, from the orchard; but we 
would not use it on any tree which we desire to 
preserve for fruit or for ornament. 

Many persons use a saw in pruning. This is 
a much more suitable instrument than the axe; 


yet it is liable to some objections. The saw 


leaves the surface of the wood and the bark 


rough, and not in the most favorable condition 
for healing. 


Where a tree is taken in hand in season, and 
proper care and attention are ever afterwards be- 
stowed upon it, a sharp knife will do nearly all the 
pruning that is necessary. If we would resist 
the beginning of evil, we should not have so 
much difficulty in correcting after errors. It in- 


jures trees to cut off large limbs, and this is 


seldom necessary where they have been properly 
attended to in season. 

A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator, in 
a communication upon this subject, makes the 
following remarks: ‘‘1 would not use an axe 
or saw either, for I have tried a mallet and chisel 
with such success for several years, that I know 
they are far better. I have a wide chisel made 
thin and light, with a hard walnut-handle, left 
from the lathe considerably thickest in the centre, 
so that it will not ‘bush up,’’ and a heavy, 
hard, walnut-mallet, with which I cancut off any 
limb an inch and a half in diameter, perfectly 
smooth and close to the tree. The chisel may 
be held so as to cut under, and prevent any split- 
ting down, while the wound will heal much 
sooner than that made by the saw. The mode 
needs only to be tried, to come into universal 
use.”’ 

Time ror Pauninc. Probably the autumn is 
as favorable a time for pruning as any other.— 
In Cole’s American Fruit Book, we find the fol- 
lowing: ** Slight pruning, in which very small 
limbs, or dead limbs of any size, are removed, 
may be performed when most convenient, in any 
season. Moderate pruning should be done in 
June, July, or August, though it will answer 
very well till December. If trees are pruned in 
July, Aug., or Sept., the wood will become hard, 
sound, and well seasoned, and commence healing 
over; and itis not material, otherwise than for 
appearance, whether it heals over the first, sec- 
ond, or third year, as it will remain in a healthy 
state. 

‘* We should prefer Oct., Nov., or even Dec., 
to the spring, which is the worst season. The 
trees are then full of sap, and it oozes out at the 
wound, which turns black and decays, like a tree 
cut in the spring, and allowed to retain the bark. 
But if limbs, ever so large, are cut in August or 
September, the wood will become hard and re- 
main so, if it never heals over.” R. 

Hints in Butter Making. 

If the milk when strained be put upon the 
stove and moderately heated, a larger quantity of 
cream will rise upon it. It should thea be put 
in a clean place where the temperature of the at- 
mosphere can be kept uniformly at the tempera- 
ture of 62°, It should be skimmed before it be- 
comes sour. It should be kept at the tempera- 
ture of 58° when churned. It should have all 
the better-milk thoroughly worked out of it. It 
should be salted with une ounce and one-eighth 
of an ounce of pure rock salt to a pound of the 
butter. It should be packed in clean glass or 
earthen vessels, or in firkins made of@ash or oak, 
which have been soaked in salt water, so that no 
taste of the wood will be imparted to it. 

Harvesting Buckwheat. 

Buckwheat appears to be gaining favor among 
the farmers in this vicinity, and, as far as our ob- 
servation extends, more of it is being raised every 
year. That it is worthy of cultivation, and that 
it will answer a valuable purpose among the oth- 
er crops of the farm, we do not doubt. 

Buckwheat requires more care in harvesting, 
in order to prevent loss from the shaking off of 
the seeds, than any other crop. Some writers 
recommend catting it as soon as one-third of the 
seeds are turned brown ; others say two-thirds. 
If we wait for all to ripen, the earliest and best 
portion of the grain’ will be lost. When per- 
haps one-half of the seeds are turned brown, the 








grain should be cut; and as the straw is very 
the unripened grain will 
draw nourishment from the stalk, will fill owt and 


succulent and juicy, 


ripen very well after it is cut. 
}cut this grain when it is wet with dew, 


With that I broke up the remainder of the field 
from twelve to fourteen inches deep, and turned, 
under the stalks completely. 





I then planted in 


| 


Some prefer to} with large yellow corn. 
ora 
The | 


The ears are now nearly matured, and from 


most approved methed of harvesting is to eradle | appearances, will yield twenty-five bushels more 
the buckwheat, and thén with arake put it into| pet sere in those places whiere { plowed deep, 


bunches about the size of ordinary wheat sheaves, 


than where I used the No. 8, Peacock, which is 


and set them up without binding. By raking or| the largest size used in my neighborhood. 


rolling it together with a rake, it is interwoven 
| in such a manner that it will stand any desirable | f the field, and in each with the same result, the 


length of time, and when sufficiently dry it may 
| be taken up with a fork and placed on the cart 
| without the loss of a grain. 
led out immediately. It is very easily threshed, 
| when it isin good condition. It will often be nec- 
essary to Jet it remain in the bunches ten or 
‘twelve days before it becomes sufficiently dried 
and cured. It rarely suffers any injury from ex- 
posure to rains. R. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 

Subsoiling. 
The benefit of subsoiling has been highly rec- 
} ommended by those who have made a fair trial 
| of it fur several years past; yet there are com- 

paratively few, whether satisfied or not of its util- 
ity, who put it in practice. I have for some 
‘time been convinced of the propriety of deep 
| ploughing on most soils by giving greater depth 
| for the roots of plants to roam in search of food 
|and moisture, as well as tv enable the surplus 
| water the more readily to drain off; yet, upon 
some shallow soils there is an objection to throw- 


earth, which, until it has been for some time ex- 


| ing up too moeh of what is usually termed dead | 


eterious effect upon vegetation. 


| thrown up, only loosened, thereby facilitating the | 


preter water to drain off, and also the better 
|enabling it to retain sufficient moisture in dry 
weather fur the nourishment of plants. For sev- 
eral years we have felt wishful more fully to be- 
come satisfied as to the real benefit of subsoiling, 
and whether it would pay the cost, (which may 
be reckoned equal to breaking up the land,) but 


cilities, would make the trial, we deferred it until 
last spring—when we tried it for fruit-trees, 


The piece which we subsoiled for 
| wheat, with the exception of two or three fur- 


cided benefit. 


rows, for experiment, soon showed a marked | 


|improvement, standing the drouth well, and 
| giving a good yield of excellent wheat. 


is our estimate of the benefit to be derived 


| from subsoiling, from the experience of tbe past, | 


that we should not, on account of the cost, hesi- 
tate to use the subsoil plough for all ovr future 
D. Taper. 


| crops. 
Vassalboro’, 9th M., 1849. 
Deep and Sub-Soil Plowing. 
We find the following communication in the 
September number of the Working Farmer.— 


gust 28, 1849. 


To show the change which is 


editor states that no less than one hundred sub- 
soil plows have been intreduced into Somerset 
county the present year. Greater advantage is 
derived from deep ploughing the second than the 
first year. 

Pror. Mapes :—Dear Sir—According to prom- 
ise I send you an account of a piece of meadow 
land, about which I spoke to you last spring. It 
was a piece of lowland meadow, and until 1847 
years. In that year it fell into my possession, 
seeded down, that in 1848 I was obliged to plow 
it up and plant it with corn. 


pletely worn out. 


was hard and stubborn. I then plowed it about 
five inches deep, which I assure you is as deep as 
a majority of the plows used in my neighborhood 


ridiculous. 

This spring I commenced plowing for oats; 
laying the ground out in seven pace lands, and 
plowing the first land five inches deep, the second 


I reached ten inches. Then five of ten inches, 
and the balance up to fifteen inches; and then I 
marked each land by cutting numbers in the fence. 
I then sowed it all with oats at the rate of two 
bushels an acre. 
Where it was plowed five inches, the oats were 


still better, and at ten inches the oats were as fine 
as | ever knew them to be in New Jersey. Not- 
withstanding the dry weather, it assumed an en- 
tirely different appearance from the others. The 


fifteen inches. 
ten inches there was little difference. 


it produce as well as at first. 


from plowing over, and it will certainly be im- 
proved by after plowings. I have also observed, 
that the white clover stands thickly where it was 
plowed deep, which 1] suppose arises from the fact 
that the seed has lain dormant in the deep soil, 
and now springs up when turned to the surface, 
as there was no clover of any consequence when 
the plowing was shallow. . 

I shall now plow the land deep about four 
times, and then sow it down with wheat and grass 
seed. 

Another fact in favor of deep plowing I have 


sward D. whieh will turn @ furrow well, 
inches deep. 








It should be thresh- 





This difficulty | 


lis obviated by subsviling, as the earth is not| 


hoping others of our neighbors, with greater fa- | 
CLASS I—DURHAMS. 


wheat, carrots, parsnips, turnips, &c., with de-| 


Such | 


It is dated Weston, Somerset Co., N. J., Au-| 


going on among the farmers in that vicinity, the | 


had not been under the plow for ten or twelve 
and I made pasture land of it, but it was so badly 
It yielded about 
twenty bushels per acre, and appeared to bé com- 


Apparently it had never been 
plowed more thao four or five inches, and the soil 


will work, though you may smile at the idea, as 


six inches, the third seven inches, and so on until 


poor; at six inches, rather better, at seven inches 


leaves were broader, the straw coarser, and the 
heads fuller, and it looked equally well on the 
remainder of the field up to where it was plowed 


In the ripening of the grain there was a corres- 
ponding difference with the plowing. Up to ten 
inches the light plowing ripened first, and above 

I now feel satisfied, that for an alluvial soil 
worn out by plowing, the only thing required is, 
to break it up deeper to renew the soil and make 


1 find a decidedly beneficial effect on the soil 


As I used the Peacock in three different paris 


| benefit derived cannot be deemed mere chance. 

Ihave sub-soiled one field of about sixteen 
lacres, for corn. The surface plow I run about 
| ten inches deep, and then with the sub-soil plowed 
‘from twelve to fourteen inches, so that 1 went 
through the Joam until I struck the sand and 
gravel. 
| One piece of land, about thirty paces wide, I 
| plowed in the old way, without the séb-soil plow, 

and marked it, a useless precaution, for the dif- 
| ference in the appearance of the corn was quite 
sufficient to identify the spot, 

I intend to husk and measure seven rows of 
corn separately, and I will let you know the re- 
sult; but from present appearances I think it 

would be advisable to sub-soil in the first erop— 
'a hard job on my land, I must confess, as I had 
|two yoke of oxen to the sub-soil plow, and they 
could not work more than eight hours per day. 

I send you the above hastily drawn up account, 
‘which if you see fit you may publish, together 
/with my name, in the Working Farmer. 

James CAMP BELL. 


| 


| Cattle Show and Fair 

| Of the Kennebec Co. Agricultiural Society, 

| To be holden at Hallowell Cross Roads, on the second 
Wednesday and Thursday (10th and 11th) of October, 
1849. 
The Trustees offer the following list of premiums, for 

1849: 


i 


On Herses. 


For best stallion, Diploma and $4 00 
second do., 4 00 
best breeding mare, Diploma and 2 00 
second do., 2 00 
best pair matched horses, Diploma and 2 00 
second do., 2 00 


On Neat Cattle 


best bull, of any age, Diploma and 3 00 
second do., 3 00 
best cow, Diploma and 2 00 
second do., 2 00 
best two years old heifer, Diploma and 1 00 
second do., 1 00 
best year old heifer, 1 00 
best heifer calf, 1 00 


CLASS II—HEREFORDS. 
best bull, of any age, Diploma and 
second do., 
best cow, Diploma and 
second do., 
best two years old heifer, Diploma and 
second do., 
best one year old heifer, 


mm hot b> he Nhe 
S 


best heifer calf, 
CLASS MI—AYRSHIRES. 
best bull, Diploma and 


i) 


09 


best cow, Diploma and 


nw 


best heifer, two years old or less, 2 
CLASS 1V—GRADE CATTLE., 
best bull, two years old or upward, Dip. and 2 
second do., vol. Maine Farmer or Cultivator. 
best one year old, Diploma and 

second do., 


1 
1 
best ball calf, Diploma and 1 
1 
2 


second do., 
best cow, Diploma and 
second do., 


te 


third do., vol. Farmer or Cultivator. 
best two years old heifer, Diploma and 
second do., 
best one year old, Diploma and 
second do., 
best heifer calf, 
CLASS V—NATIVES. 
| best bull, Diploma and 
| secom! do., 
best cow, Diploma and 
second do., 
best two years old heifer, 
best one year old, 
OXEN AND STEERS. 
best pair working oxen, Diploma and 
second do., 
third do., 
fourth do., vol. Farmer or Cultivator. 
best team of oxen from any town, not less 
than ten pairs, 
second do., 
third do., | 
fourth do., 
best team of three years old steers, not less 
than ten paira, from one town, 
second do., 
best pair three years old steers, Dip. and 
second do., 
best pair two years old steers, Dip. and 
second tlo., 
best pair one year old steers, 
second do., 
best pair steer calves, 
second do., 
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Plowing Match. 
best work with four oxen or horses, 
second do., 
best work with single teams, 
second do., 


Nae 


; 
z 
- 
i 
: 


best flock of ewes, not less than ten, Diplo- 
ma and 
second do., 
On Swine. 
best boar, Diploma and 
second do., 
best breeding sow, Diploma and 
For second do., vol, Farmer or Cultivator. 
best six pigs of one litter, 


tw tb we tw we 


second do., vol. Farmer or Cultivator. 


best conducted experiiveat to show the cheap- 
est and most profitable method of keeping 
store hogs, a minute statement to be given 
in writing, the premiums to be awarded in 


December, 1850, 
second do., 
9 On Crops. 


best crop of Flax, not less than one acre, 
2d do. 


second do., 


to state. I this spring commenced plowing for 
corn a piece of lowland which had corn on last 
year, and it being exposed to freshets, I left the 
corn and husked it standing. I then turned in 
some cattle to feed on the stalks, as my plows 
were not large enough to turn the stalks in well; 
and after plowing with two plows for a few hours, 
and plowing a part of three lands, I left it, and 

uD. wich aan 


best acre wheat, spring or winter, 3 00 


second do., 2 00 
best acre oats, 2 00 
best 4 acre ruta ne 200 
second do., vol. Me. Farmer or Cultivator. 

- best 2 acre ruta bagas, 10 
best 4 acre carrots, 20 


second do., vol. Me. Farmer or Cultivator. 








best J acre parsnips, 2 00 
best acre potatoes, 3 00 
second do., 2 00 
third de., vol. Me. Farmer or Cultivator. 
most successtul experiment in cultivating the 

cranberry on uplan!; a written statement 

of mode of cultivation to be given, 3 00 
do, on bog, same requisitio 3 00 
best specimen grapes, not less than 10 ths., 

to be examined in committee of the whole 

at the dinner table, 1 00 
best fall apples, one bushel, four varieties, 

fit for nse at the time of exhibition, subject 

to same examination as grapes, 1 00 
be:tof any other fruit, as melons, pears, 

peaches, plums, &c., in sufficient quantity 

to merit the premiun, and to be examined 

as above, 1 00 

On Manure. 


To the person who shall prepare fifteen cords of 


compost manure, of the best quality, at the 
least expense; aA WwW ritten statement to be 
given of the materials used and the pro- 
cess of manufacture, Diploma and 8 00 
second do., 2 00 
third do., vol. Me. Farmer or Cultivator. 
Ou Agricultaral Implements. 


For best sward plow, Diploma and 2 00 
second do., 2 00 
best seed plow, Diploma and 2 ov 
second de., 2 00 
best subsoi! plow, Diploma and 1 00 
best dozen scythes, Diplima and 1 00 
best dozen hay forks, Diploma and 1 00 
best § dozen manure forks, Diploma and 1 00 
best 4 dozen barn shovels, Diploma and 1 00 
best § dozen narrow axes, Diploma and 1 00 
best § dozen hoes, Diploma and 1 00 
best grain cradle, Diploma and 1 00 


Ou Dairy Products. 
best butter, 30 Ibx., Diploma and 2 00 
second do., 
third do., vol. Me. Farmer or Cultivator. 
hest cheese, 50 Ibs., Diploma and 2 00 
second do., 2 00 
third de., vol. Me. Farmer or Cultivator. 
Ou Household Manufactures. 
best fulled cloth, 10 yards, 1 50 
second ddo., 


hest frocking, 10 yards, stripe 2 and 8, 


~ = 
SS = 
—- 


second cdo., 75 
best woolen flannel, 10 yards, 1 00 
second do., 75 
best cotton and wool flannel, 10 yards, 1 00 
second do., 75 
best woolen carpeting, 20 yards, 2 00 
second do., 1 50 
best hearth rug, 75 
second de., 50 | 
best two pairs worsted hose, 75 | 
second do., 50 
best § doz. pairs men’s woolen half-hose, 75 
secowd do., 50 
best wool shawl, 1 00 
second do., 75 | 
best fur cape, 75 
| For best substisute for do., 50 
best bed spread, 7 
secon! do., 50 
best worsted yarn, 50 | 
best silk hose or gloves, 50 
best work pocket, 50 
best bead purse, 50 
best wrought collar or wristlets, BO 
best knit edging, 
Promiscuous. 
best constructed bee-hive, Diploma and 3 00 


best § dozen tanned calf skins, 

best sleigh or wagon harness, Diploma and 

second do., 2 00 

best § doz. pairs men’s calf boots, Dip. and 

best § doz. prs, men’s thick boots, Dip. and 

best § doz. pairs ladies’ walking shoes, 

best § dozen pairs ladies’ kid slippers, 

best specimen cabinet work, Diploma and 
Committecs. 

On Horses.—George Williamson, Pittston; Wm. H. 
Chisam, Augusta; Simon Johnson, Sullivan Kilbreth, 
Hallowell. 

On Bulls and Bull Calves.—R. A. Wainwright, Au- 
gusta; John Kezer, Winthrop; Dudley Haines, Read- 
field; Syivanus Laughton, Hallowell. 

On Cows, Heifers, and Heifer Calves. —Peleg Benson, 
Winthrop ; Dudley Fogg, Readfield; Lauriston Guild, 
Sidney; John Hill, Augusta. 

On Town Teams.—J. H. Underwood, Fayette; Jas. 
Page, Augusta; J.C. Gifford, Vassalboro’; Bradford 
Sawtelle, Sidney. 

On Working Owven.—Nathaniel Robinson, Augusta; 
Lewis Chase, Fayette; Jubez Churehill, Augusta; Reu- 
el Packard, Winthrop. 

On Steers, Steer Calves, and Teams of Steers.—Elisha 


| committees will commence at 9 A. M. 


ery where it is deemed necessary for the prepric- 
tors to be present) must be exbibited without the 
name of the owner. At the ume of making the 
entry with the Secretary, he will furnish each 
competitor with the number of his article, whieh 
must be permaneatly attached to it. 


inittees on manufactured articles must close their 


The cain- 


examination before 8 o clock on the mornmg of 
the Lith. 
such examination, unless atthe request of a com- 
mittee. 


No competitor can be present during 


3. All competitors for premioms on stock must 
be with their stock at 9 o'clock on the morning 
of the 10th, and if not present, the committee will 
pass to the next at hand. The trial of strength 
of working oxen, will come off at 2 o'clock P. 
M. of the 10th. 

4. The working oxen, and all other stock, will 
be called for by the several comunitiees, and ex- 
amined in the order of their entries, and no animal 
can be taken from the pen until the comaniuees 
have closed their examinations. Articles of man- 
ufacture, implements, &c., must remain in the 
place of exibition unul after 4 o'clock P. M. of 
the Lith. 

The following will be the order of the Show 
and Fair. The Society will be in session agreea- 
bly tu its last adjourmment, at 8 o'clhuck on the 
morning of the 10th, at the Mansion House, for 


the purpose of filling all vacancies in commitiees, 


and transacting other necessary business. The 
committees are requested to be present and receive 
a list of the entries from the Secretary, with the 
accompanying certificaies. ‘The examination by 
At the 
dinner hour business will be suspended, and the 
Society, with such as may join, will move in 
procession to the Mansien House, where dinner 
On the Ilth, at 8 o clock A. 
M., the Plowing Match will be held, at a place 


will be provided. 
hereafter to be designated. After which, at half 
past 10 A. M., the Society will assemble at the 
Meeting House, with citizens generally, where 
an address will be delivered by Rev. William A. 
Drew. At the close of the address the society 
will be in session to hear the reports of the several 
committees. 

The Fair will be open for the ladies on the 
morning of the llth, from which they are invited 
to hear the address. ‘The afternoon of the 11th, 
will be devoted to the business of the Fair. 

It is desired that the dinner table may be en- 
riched by gratuitous contributions of various kinds 
of fruit, which will be examined in committee of 
the whole, where, without doubt, ample justice 
will be done to its excellence. 

E.. Houmes, 7 
A. Sampson, | Committee 
ot 
| Arrangements. 


Atvan Wapswortn, 
1. N. Wapnswortn, 
Levi Pace, 


Agriculture and the Government. 
The following extracts are from an interesting 
and able article which we find in the last No. of 


the Working Farmer. By affording judicious 


oo | aid to the agriculture of the country, which may 


be done by liberally encouraging improvements, 


1 09 | 20d by collecting, and disseminating among the 
2 00 | farmers, the knowledge of the best methods of 


practice in every department of their business— 


1 00 | which methods should be fairly and accurately 
1 00 | tested under the patronage of the government, so 

= | that the results may be confidently relied upon— 
2 0 | incalculable benefits would result to all classes 


of the citizens. It is duty of government to lend 
its aid to the work of developing the resources 
and increasing the products, and consequently 
the wealth of the country, and in no way can 
this be done more effectually than by affording 
proper aid to agriculture. 

** Even the English Government has been com- 
pelled to foster agricultore, and we find Com- 
missioners of Drainage, and other public fune- 
tionaries, busy in the cause of agriculture. The 
English government has learned the truth that 
‘* the greater the product the greater the national 
wealth,’’ and therefore when an improvement 
like under-draining has been proved to be advan- 
tageous, she stands ready to under-drain the 


Case, Readfield; Levi Page, Augusta; Paine Wingate, | land of any individual, taking a mortgage, which 


Hallowell; Lloyd Thomas, Winthrop. 

On Sheep and Swine.—Oakes Howard, Winthrop; 
Alvah Wadsworth, Hallowell; Elisha Keut, Reacfield; 
Calvin Reynolds, Sicney. 

On Agricultural Implements, Bee-hives, Leather, and 
Manufactures of Leather.—John G. Brown, Winthrop; 
Jacob Pope, Hallowell; William Thomas, Augusta; 
Morrell Stanley, Winthrop. 

On Plowing Match.—Johon Fairbanks, Winthrop; J. 
B. Swanton, J. W. Winslow, Readfield; David Cum- 
mings, Augusta. 


On Butter, Cheese, and Fruit.—S. P. Benson, Win- 
throp; Alden Sampson, Hallowell; W.A. Drew, Au- 


gusta; B. R. Frohock, Wayne. 


On Household Manufactures.—1. N. Wadsworth, 


Hallowell; B. F. Robbins, Charles Metcalf, Winthrop; 
Emery O. Bean, Reailfield. 

On Crops and Compost Manure.—Moses Taber, Vas- 
salboro’; Oliver Bean, Dudley Haines, Readfield 
Horace Parlin, Johnson Frost, Winthrop. 

On all articles not named in the list of premiums, and 
all contained in said list, not assigned to any of the above 





d ittees—Wm. H. Parlin, David Cargill, 
Winthrop; Win. A. Sampson, Albert Thomas, Hal- 
lowell. 

General 


1. Entries for premiums on Stock and all ar- 
ticles to be presented at the Show, may be made 
by writing or otherwise, with the Secretary, 
Russell Eaton, at the Maine Farmer Office, Au- 
gusta, at any time before the day of exhibition, 
or at the Mansion House, Hallowell Cross Roads, 
on the day preceding, and till 8 o'clock, A. M., 
on the day of the Show, and no longer. Entries 
for premiums on Crops may be made with the 


Secretary at any time previous to the 15th of 


December. 

2. Written statements, required by law, on 
Stock and Crops, also on Butter and Cheese, 
must be given to the Secretary or to the commit- 
tees, as no premiums will be awarded without 
them ; and these statements must be passed by 
the committees, after examination, to the Secre- 


“. Committees will not award premiums 
when the objects for which they are claimed, are 
not considered worthy, whether there be compe- 
ON a... gical, 
Francts Fourier, t Tranees. 
Isaac Wapswoertn, 
of the Show and Fair. 
1. All animals, articles of manufacture, and 


implements, must be in the places assigned them, 


nine o'clock on the morning of the 10th. 


2. All manufactured articles (except machin- 


is only active beyond the previous value of the 
land so under-drained as security—making the 
time of repayment such as will enable the oper- 
ator to pay the mortgage from the increased 
profits arising from increased production. Seeds 
and grafis may be sent by mail at newspaper 
postage, and no turnpike in England is permitted 
| to charge toll on manures ; all substances to be 
used as manures are free of duty, and the very 
nobles of the land are to be found publiely busy- 
ing themselves in agricultural matters. We find 
the name of Prince Albert among the cattle 
breeders, and every pains taken by the govern- 
ment to call public attention to the importance of 
agricultural improvement. 

** Many attempt to answer all this by saying 
that England has so little land that it is necessa- 
ry for her to pursue high farming or starve ; but 
be the cause what it may, at any rate English 
farmers have proved, that with high farming they 
can make a larger profit per acre afier paying an 
exorbitant rent, than can be realized by ordinary 
farmers on Jand without rent. 

**We know that in some parts of our own 
country, by high farming, land has been made to 
produce one hundred bushels of shelled corn per 
acre, where ordinary plowing withoat sab-soiling, 
and twenty half cords of manure ; or acre, would 
only produce thirty bushels of shelled corn. 

‘* The same amount of manure used on a less 
quantity of Jand, will produce greater products 
with: Jess labor, if judiciously cultivated. Large 
farms, slightly cultivated and manured without 
reference to either the chemical cunstituents of 
the soil or intended crops, will always continue 
to be poor farms, and their possessors may thus 
waste their energies wulhout producing any beo- 
efit to themselves or the country at large. We 
find some men making fortunes by farming, while 
others occupying land of equal quality and with 
equal indusiry, are unable to procure good re- 
sulis. Why do such differences exist, and how 
are they to be remedied! We assert that any 
well educated farmer who chooses to pursue a 
proper course of study during the leisure hours 
of a single year, may, by applying his knowl- 
edge as acquired, render himself capable of pro- 
ducing the best results. We also believe that 
the states and General Government may, by prop- 
er legislation, increase the agricultural activity 
and disseminate information so as to double the 
national resources in Jess time than through any 








other median. 
agriculture, with the chief holding rank even with 


A properly organized bureau of 


those of the other departments at Washington, 
would do much to produce the desired effect. 
Such an organization, with liberal appropriations 
fur its support, could collate and distribute infor- 
mation, the autheuticity of which would not be 
doubted, 

‘** The public lands should be given in part for 
founding au Agricultural College in each of the 
states, and every facility should be given by Con- 
gress, through the medium of the tariff and oth- 
erwise, for the importation of fertilizing materials. 
Such a department should be enabled to offer pre- 
miums for improvements in farming utensils, and 
these premiums should be sufficient in amount to 
call out the best mechanical talent of the country. 
Improved processes of culture which were found 
to be applicable for general use, should entide 
their discoverers to judicious premiums, and these 
should be sufficient to engage the combined ef- 


| furts of practical and scientific men. 


‘* It is difficult to presuppose what might be 
done by such an organization ; but let us soppose 


} that a premium of $10,000 had been offered in 


the year 1845 for the best constructed plow to be 
produced by the year 1850—does any man be- 
lieve that a plow would not have been produced 
capable of enabling the cultivator to benefit to the 
extent of one per cent. on the amount of his 
crops, and if such should have been the result, 


| would not the advantage, in increased amount of 


products to the country at large, have been equal 
to the whole income of our government by reve- 


nue for the year 1850' Let those who doubt it, 


| look at the value of our agricultural products for 


any one year, and their doubts will be satisfied. 
Recollect that the best plows used eighty-five 
years ago, could not be made to plow more than 
one-seventeenth the land that may be plowed by 
those now used, in the same length of time ; and 
let them also remember the fact, that for want of 
some organization, the reports from which could 
be relied upon, the variety of plows now in use 
differs more than five, and in some cases ten per 
cent. in their relative usefulness. Such a bureau 
as should exist at Washington, could properly 
test these various plows, and their report would 
enable the farmers in all parts of the country to 
avail themselves of the results of their experi- 
Such an examination of plows would 
not be expensive—every maker in the country 


ments. 


would, on invitation, send a plow, and the pa- 
tentee of the best plow alone would require to be 
paid. He should receive a sum sufficient to ens- 
ble the government to annul the patent, and thus 
the whole agricultural community could be bene- 
fitted. 

Suppose, also, that the maximum crop of shell- 
ed corn, now raised within the United States, 
to he 130 bushels per acre, and at an expense of 
$25, or any other defined sum—let a premiom of 
$5000 be offered to any one who should raise 
150 bushels to the acre, at an expense less than 
proportionate to that previously fixed as necessa- 
ry to the production of 130 bushels to the acre— 
making, as part of the condition, that the opera- 
tor should repeat his experiment with like suc- 
cess, and at his own expense, on a government 
farm, provided for such purposes ; if successful, 
the process to be published for general benefit. 
Rest assured that the combined efforts of agricul- 
turists and chemists, with the patronage of soch 
an organization, would soon produce increased 
crops, and every farmer, on procuring an analysis 
of bis soil, could know what manures and what 
kind of tillage would be necessary to produce the 
maximum results. Let our foreign consuls be 
instructed to send to the Home Department, for 
distribution and experiment, the seeds, grafis, 
improved implements, processes, &c. of other 
countries, for introduction into our own, and @ 
few years would place us ina position very far 
in advance of that we now occupy. 

‘Let the State Governments lend their aid, 
and in many cases this could be done by proper 
legislation alone. Those who have tried salt as 
a fertilizer, know that for many crops it is highly 
beneficial, and that its effects in destroying weeds, 
grubs, &c., renders its use proper, even at high 
prices. Why, then, should the Stave of New 
York, by heavy caval tolls, prevent the transpor- 

‘tation of refuse salt from Salina and other places, 
for agricultural usest Do not their wise legisla- 
tors know that this now valueless product at Sa- 
lina, if used in other parts of the State, would 
cause increased agricultural products, which, by 
their transportation, would give a larger amount 
of tolls than would be lost by making salt free of 
any toll, Nor is this fact confined to salt alone. 
It is equally true of all fertilizing materials, and 
the refuse of Jarge cities could all be rendered 
useful for agricultural purposes, if the short- 

‘sighted policy of canal, railroad and turnpike 

‘companies, and state legislatures, did not pre- 

‘vent their use. The city of New-York alone, 

‘sends through the Hudson river to the ocean, 
from the refuse of factories, privies, &c., more 

| fertilizing agents than would be sufficient to pro- 
duce all the products she consumes ; with most 
of these muterials the wisdom of the corporation 
| caused the nasal organs of the citizens to be first 
| regaled, before their final above-ground passage 


to the rivers.” 


| as soon as their skins refuse to slide when hardly 
| pressed upon by the thumb: this is a better guide 


| foe ascertaining when a potato is ripe than to 


judge by the fading of the vines. Stiff, hard 
lands should now be plowed a:4@ sub-soiled, 


‘Jeaving the land ridged for disintegration by frosts 
| during winter. 


The farmer has now more time 
for ploughing than in the spring; his cattle are 
stronger, and a little work will not burt them be- 
fore fattening. Timber may be cut this month. 
Look to barn yards, and see them properly ar- 
ranged for saving their drainage during winter. 
Light sandy soils should net be ploughed in 
the fall. Select your ears of corn from. thrifty 
stalks while standing for next year's seed, being 
careful to take from such stalks only as bear more 
than one ear. Save your corn stalks well, as by 
proper treatment they make good winter fodder. 
Use couked feed for hogs; and remember that 
weeds in the hog pen will save time and produce 
beuer results than if left sanding during winter, 





Large quantities of head lunds, peat, &:, &e., 
showld be placed vear the stables, barn-yards, 
&c., fur fall composting; and proper quantities of — 
bone-dust, salt, and other materials inveaded to be — 
added to the compost should be in readiness. = 

(Working Farmer. 
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